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HELGI HADDINGJASKATI AND HIS PLACE IN THE OLD 
NORSE HERO-LEGEND 

I. " Haddingjaskati" and the "haddingjar" 
Jacob Grimm in the second edition of his German mythology^ 
had aheady discovered the etymological identity of OHG. hertinga, 
AgS. heardingas, ON. haddingjar with the Astingi, Asdingi of Greek 
and Roman historians and had explained them as derivatives of 
the Germanic word represented by haddr of the Old Norse poetic 
language, which designated the hair of the head. This material 
was utilized by Miillenhoff for the construction of a Germanic 
myth of a divine brother-pair, a Teutonic counterpart to the 
Sanskrit Ahinau and the Greek AcoaKovpoi.} This myth con- 
structed with all Mtillenhoff's remarkable powers of combination 
has been accepted by no less authorities upon Germanic hero- 
legend than Sijmons,^ and Jiriczek,* to say nothing of the mytholo- 
gies of R. M. Meyer ^ and Helm.^ MiillenhoS builds as follows: 
Tacitus' relates that an East Germanic tribe, the Nahanarvali, 
worshipped two divine brothers who were called Aids, and that 
this cult was under the direction of a priest arrayed in woman's 
finery ("sacerdos muliebri ornatu"). The name " h.ari'yyoi., Astingi, 
Asdingi occurs in the works of certain Greek and Roman his- 
torians as the name of the Vandihan royal dynasty and as the name 
of an East Germanic tribe. This name means "men with women's 
hair." Therefore the dynasty of Vandihan kings must have 
superintended as priests this cult of the ■ divine brothers, from 
which function they derived their name. In the same way the 
tribe "kaTLyyoi, received its name from the cult of the brother-pair. 
After thus identifying the priests of this old Germanic cult 
Miillenhoff proceeds on the trail of the brothers. He finds them 
without difficulty, for German legend tells of two brothers one 
of whom is named Hartntt (Hertni'S), for whose name a manu- 
script variant Hartunc or Herding occurs. These brothers are 

' Deutsche Mylhologie, 2. Ausg., I, 316 f. 1844. 

' Zeitschr. f. deutsches AlterL, XII, 344 ff. 1865; cf. already X, 556 f. 1856. 
' Paul's Grundr., IIV, 677 fi. 1898. 
« Deutsche Hddensage, 3. Aufl., 164 ff. 1906. 
' Altgerm. Religionsgesck, 397 f. 1910. 

'Altgerm. Religionsgesch., 1, 321 ff. 1913. (This author is more reserved 
in his acceptance.) 
' Germania, Cap. 43. 
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therefore the "Hartungen," the "heavenly twins" of Tacitus, 
and as Old Icelandic sources mention two Haddingjar among 
the sons of Arngrimr these are obviously the same. German 
legend, it is true, localized Hartnlt "von Riuzen," but German 
tradition had long since come to regard the Vandals as Slavs. 
Miillenhoff points finally to a further correspondence between 
the Norse and German matter, in that Helgi Haddingjaskati 
in the Hrdmundar saga Greipssonar is assisted in battle by his 
frilla (a valkyrie) Kara, and in a similar way HertniS in the 
pi'Sreks saga by his wife Ostacia, a sorceress, who participates in 
battle in the form of a flying dragon. 

As Miillenhoff's myth in spite of considerable authoritative 
agreement has been repudiated by Voretzsch,* Paul,' Singer,^" 
Schneider" and Von der Leyen'^ it will suffice to call attention 
briefly to the groundlessness of Miillenhoff's combinations." The 
weak points in his structure are the following: 1. Tacitus' 
brothers were called Aids, not Asdingi, nor is there any mention 
of Asdingi in any connection with them. 2. There is no identity 
or relation of meaning between Asdingi and sacerdos muliebri 
ornatu. This we shall develop directly in detail. With this the 
connection with Tacitus and the mythical nature of the Haddingjar 
must fall. 3. The German brothers are not Hartungen, nor is 
there anything else whatever to connect them with the Norse 
Haddingjar. With this the Norse material is isolated from the 
German and we have merely the Scandinavian brothers named 
Haddingr or together Haddingjar and the entirely separate hero 
Helgi Haddingjaskati. 

As we have just seen, Miillenhoff's reasons for connecting 
Tacitus' Aids with the Haddingjar were, apart from the duality 
of brothers, which is of little significance as brother-pairs are 
common in Germanic hero-legend and especially so in Old Norse 

« Epische Studien, I, 320 ff. 1900; cf. Jiriczek, BeiUatt zur Anglia, XII, 261 ff. 
1901. 

» Sitz. ber. bayr. Akad. Wiss. zu Miinchen, Phil.-phUol. u. hist. CI., 1900, 
p. 317. 

" Anz. f. deutsches AUert., XXVII, 322. 1901. 

" Gedichte und Sage von Wolfdietrich, 379 ff. 1913. 

" Deutsche Lit.-zeit., XXXIV, 2187. 1913; c£. also Haupt, Zur niederdeutschen 
Dietrichsage, 57 ff. 1914. 

" For a good criticism of Mullenhoff's methods cf. A. Olrik, Danmarks 
Hdtedigtning, I, 341 f. 1903. 
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literary sources, the identification of the sacerdos muliehri ornatu 
with the etymological significance of Haddingjar. This identi- 
fication is not however justified by the facts. In the first place 
muliehri ornatu specifies nothing more than that this priest was 
clothed in woman's attire or decked out with woman's finery. 
A woman's coiffure may perhaps be surmised as a part of his 
"make-up," but would have formed only an incidental feature 
of the whole. Granting that such was the case, Haddingjar can 
not mean the men with women's coiffures. The simplex haddr 
certainly did not have at all the meaning of bound hair, but speci- 
fied at most the hair of the head." Nowhere is there a suggestion 
of other meaning for the substantive. With this fact is broken 
definitively the assumed connection with the Tacitean priest, 
as sacerdos muliehri ornatu can not by any means be made to mean 
the "priest with woman's hair." It may be said further that it 
is very much a question whether haddr originally meant specifically 
woman's hair. It is true we have the statement of Snorra Edda^^ 
that it did and cases of the use of the word appear to verify the 
observation of Snorri that it had become narrowed in his time 
into the application to woman's hair primarily or exclusively, 
but that the personal and ethnical name Haddingr, Asdingi con- 
tains the meaning "the man or men with woman's hair" is not 
credible, the word haddr as Kluge states^* may well be etymologically 
related to our word hair, and if the probability based upon these 
considerations is not convincing, there is one case in Old Norse 
poetry where compounded in adjectival use it does refer to a male 
person, namely to Odin himself. This is the stanza already 
mentioned ascribed to Egill Skallagrimsson.'^ For the interpre- 
tation of this stanza there may now be consulted besides Jonsson's 
comment in his edition of the saga, also his Den norsk-islandske 
SkjaldedigtningP Whatever may be said about the text-emenda- 
tions offered by Jonsson'' affects not at all the reading fallhadds 
and its application to Odin. The first part fall is assured letter 

" Cf. the AgS. bundenheord, "with hair bound," Beow.3151; the ON. fall- 
haddr, Egils saga, ed. F. J6nsson (Halle), 268; also the kenning haddr jar'Sar" 
"grass," etc. 

" I, 540 : Hdr heitir Id, haddr pat er konur hafa. 

" Etymolog. Worterb., 7. Aufl., 185. 1910. 

" Egils saga, ed. J6nsson (Halle), 268. 

" I, A, 48; B, 42. 1908. 

" Cf. the works cited in footnote: A, 48. 
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for letter by alliteration and wSalhending, that the latter part is 
corrupt has occurred to no one except as Better suggested'"' that 
it may have read originally fallhatts?^ There is however in Old 
Norse neither an adjective fallhattr nor a noun fallhqttr, while 
on the other hand the use of the verb falla with reference to hair 
is well-known.^ That Odin should be represented with long 
flowing hair is quite to be expected, as such was the pride of the 
male Norwegian-Icelander of the early period,^ while the accom- 
panying long flowing beard is attested for Odin by bynames such 
as LangbarSr, SiSskeggr, Si6grani, etc. 

The mythical interpretation of the Haddingjar having proven to 
be entirely ungrounded, there remains the legendary, with its 
problem as to a common Germanic element claimed by Miillen- 
hoff or other relationship between German and Scandinavian 
matter. The criticism of MuUenhoff's conception of such rela- 
tionship resolves itself into two questions: 1. whether there were 
German Hartungen (or more correctly Hartunge) corresponding to 
Scandinavian Haddingjar; 2. the relation of what is told of 
Ostacia to that related of Kara. The first question may be an- 
swered without reserve in the negative: Hartnit and his brother 
are nowhere referred to as Hartunge and Miillenhofl in designating 
them as such was evidently influenced by the German brother- 
pair, the Harlunge. Neither is there a vestige of legend related 
of the Norse Haddingjar that connects them with Hartnit and 
his younger brother. The only ground of connection left is the 
manuscript-variant Hartunc, Herding for Hartntt, Hertni'5. But 
this applies to only one of the two brothers and is here not even 
by Miillenhofl regarded as the preferred reading. That this very 
common Germanic name should have been substituted in certain 
MSS for the similar one is not at all strange; the only thing remark- 
able about it is that it should in two quite different places appar- 
ently independently be substituted for the name of the same 
legendary person. Such coincidence is however not absolutely 
impossible and manuscript-relationships must at any rate be 

" Die Lausavlsur der Egils saga in Abhandl. z. germ. PhiloL, Festgabe f. R. 
Heinzel (1898), p. 27 of Sonderabzug. 

*' Cf. SiShQUr as name of Odin. 

^* Cf. the citations of Fritzner, Ordbog, I, 370. 

'' Cf. Weinhold, Altnordisches Leben, 182; Gut5mundsson in Paul's Grundr., 
IIP, 443. 
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given due consideration in either case with reference to establishing 
the value of the variant. First the ptSreks saga: the form Herding, 
Herdink, while Low German and interesting enough, is confined 
to a single MS (A) of the fifteenth-century Swedish translation of 
the saga, the Swedish version being especially given to Low Ger- 
man forms of the names..^* It must be noted that this is not the 
exclusive form even in A, where Hernid also occurs,^^ also that 
three other Herdings of Swedish A stand for different names of 
the Icelandic-Norwegian saga: L for another Hertni^f^ 2. for 
Ortn(<S; 3. for Her\>egn. In all these cases, except the last one, 
Swedish B prefers the form Herdvedh, while the Swedish prose- 
chronicle, which had used an earlier and better MS of the Swedish 
translation of the \>iSreks saga, shows correctly Hertnid and Hernit?'' 
These considerations divest the variant reading Herding of the 
\>¥6reks saga of any value whatever for the history of the German 
hero-legend, in fact it is more than probable that it goes back, 
directly or indirectly, to the German source showing the same 
variant.^* 

With reference to this source, the Rosengarten, the case is not 
quite so simple. For the manuscript-relations of this work the 
edition of Holz is to be consulted.^^ In his list of names (p. 266) 
we ascertain that the forms of this name in MSS in which it occurs 
are as follows: Hartntt, h; Hertnit, f, T; Herting, p; Hartung, s, h- 
That s and h agree with each other was to be expected, as their 
very close mutual relation was noted already by W. Grimm and 
confirmed by Holz, while their critical worth is relatively little. 
The Herting of p, which according to Holz is closely related to 
T, is more disconcerting, but leaves Hartntt (Hertnit) better sub- 
stantiated than the other form, as no one has disputed.'" It 
must however be further noted that the printed Hddenbuch, 
derived as Holz thinks from the .4 -class of MSS, contains in its 

" Cf. edition of Hylten-CavalUus, XXXVIII ff. 1850. 

^ Loc. at., 378 ff. 

* Swedish A has here again in one place Hernid. 

" Cf. G. Storm, Sagnkredsene om Karl den Store og Didrik af Bern, 149 f., 
227 f. 1874. 

'' For the influence of the German Heldenbuch upon the Swedish Didrilcs 
Chronicle cf. G. Storm, op. cit., 166. 

"• Die Gedichte vom Rosengarten zu Worms, XXII. 1893. 

'» Cf. also Holz, Zum Rosengarten, 23 (footnote). 1889. 
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Vorrede^^ the name Hartung for the same hero, but at the same 
time that the version of Rosengarten contained in this collection 
lacks this hero, that its Wolfdietrich has a Hartenit ausz spanger 
lande (p. 517) and that the Vorrede occurs also in our Strassburg 
MS (s) of the Rosengarten, this s as will be recalled having regu- 
larly the form HartungP Hartnit and his brother are not then 
Hartunge and in fact have nothing whatever to do with the Old 
Icelandic Haddingjar. Whether what is related of Ostacia in the 
piSreks saga be related to what is told of Kara in the Griplur^ 
is then a question for itself which belongs rather with the discus- 
sion of the contents and sources of the legend of Helgi Hadding- 
jaskati. If there be a real relation, it may as likely be one of loan 
from the one side or the other as a survival in both cases indepen- 
dently of the same primitive Germanic legend. 

We have then as personages of the Scandinavian hero-legend 
two brothers referred to singly as Haddingr or together as Had- 
dingjar and a Helgi Haddingjaskati. It has generally been assumed 
that the byname of Helgi identified him as a hero who performed 
mighty deeds for the two (royal) Haddingjar, that it meant in 
other words "the hero, or champion, of the Haddingjar." As a 
matter of fact, this idea is confirmed by, or rather probably origi- 
nated from, Icelandic sources. But I am not aware that it has 
occurred to anyone that the earliest Icelandic source showing this 
interpretation is the Griplur from about 1400. According to these 
(II, 18; IV, 23) be was stafnMi of two Swedish kings both of whom 
bore the name of H adding. The part which these two kings take in 
the action is in no way so important or characteristic that it can lay 
any claim to legendary age, as can for example that of Helgi and 
Blindur bolvis, on the contrary the author is manifestly at a loss 
to dispose of both of them. The suspicion is almost inevitable 
that the introduction of the Hadding brothers at all is due to an 
attempt to account for the etymological significance of Hadding- 
jaskati, perhaps helped by a reminiscence of the two brothers 
Haddingjar among the sons of Arngrimr. This suspicion is rather 
confirmed than otherwise if one consider the next earUer attempt 

" A. von Keller, Das deutsche Hddenbuch (Bibl. d. litt. Ver. in Stuttgart, nr. 
87), 3. 1867. 

'2 Cf. also Sijmons in Paul's GrMwdr. III^ 642. 1898; Von derHagen, HMen- 
buch, I, p. XC. 1855; Hob, Die Gedichte vom Rosengarten, XCVII f. 1893. 

" These Hmur are the source of the late Hrdmundar saga used by MuUenhoff. 
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in the same direction, namely that contained in the cBttartqlur 
of the Flateyjarbdk (I, 24). In these Haddingr is the name of 
various eponymical kings of Haddingjadalr (HaUingdal in Norway) 
and JJelamgrk. In this Une three successive kings bore the name 
of Haddingr, then followed Hggni enn rauSi, then three more 
Eaddingjar in succession, with one of whom was associated Helgi 
Haddingjaskati. This last source is a relatively late part of the 
legendary-eponymical material given in the form of genealogies 
in the Flateyjarbdk and I have elsewhere*^ found reason to think 
that this particular part can hardly be older than from the last 
half of the thirteenth century. The connection of Helgi with a 
king Haddingr is here evidently a matter of etymology and has 
manifestly no relation to the Haddingjar, sons of Arngrimr. In 
the total absence of any previous connection of this sort and igno- 
rance of such connection shown here where we might reasonably 
look for it we are abundantly justified in regarding with suspicion 
this interpretation of Haddingjaskati. Earlier sources dealing with 
Helgi Haddingjaskati mention no Haddingjar. As a matter of 
fact it is doubtful in the extreme whether Haddingjaskati could 
have had originally such meaning. Haddingjakappi might be 
intelligible in this sense, but skati is hardly synonymous with 
kappi. In the plural skatnar is, it is true, used in the sense of 
"heroes," "men," but in singular its meaning is "king"^ and 
the meaning for example of "generous man," so far as it may 
hold for it or its compounds, is certainly secondary. If there 
be any doubt on this ground, such doubt must be pretty 
thoroughly dispelled by the analogy with skati Mceringa of the 
Rok-stone, the well-known Swedish rune-stone regarded as dating 
from about 900 A. D.'^ This epithet appUes to pjoSrekr, as 
appears beyond question and Bugge finally agreed", and char- 
acterizes him as king of a race or tribe, the Maringar, the Anglo- 
Saxon poem Dear's Lament^^ confirming admirably the title. 

" Hdlfs saga ok Hdlfsrekka, 9, 27. 1909. 

" Cf. Egilsson, Lexicon poeticum, 719. 

*• Cf. Noreen, Altschwedische Grammatik, 491 ff. 1904; F. J6nsson has already 
{Aarb. {. nord. Oldkyndighed og Hist., 1907, p. 253) compared the two epithets 
but takes Haddingjaskati in the sense of "hero of the Haddingjar," which is 
not the meaning that the analogy would suggest. 

" Kongl. Vitterhets Hist, och Antiq. Akad. Handlingar, XXXI, no.. 3, p. 22, 
1888. 

»» Grein-Wulcker, Bibl. d. ags. Poesie, 1, 279. 
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With this epithet may be compared further similar ones from the 
scaldic poetry, as ]>engill Mcera, stillir Mara, Mcera fdlkverjandi, 
Mcera gramr, Mcera hilmir,^^ the Mcerir being the inhabitants 
of Nor^mceri and Sunnmceri in western Norway, used by synecdoche 
in these epithets for Norwegians as a whole, the epithet meaning 
then in each case "king of the Norwegians" or "of Norway." 
Here is analogy enough to justify the assumption that Hadding- 
jaskati is an epithet for the hero Helgi taken over from poetical 
matter which dealt with him and his deeds, and that it designated 
him as "king of the Haddingjar."*" 

Before attempting further identification of the Haddingjar 
it seems advisable to consider the personal name Haddingr in its 
relation to the ethnical appellation Haddingjar. Entirely without 
foundation is the reasoning of Binz,*^ who finds in English cases 
of the name Harding, Herding evidence of English acquaintance 
with the legend of the " Hartungen." True, he finds only the fam- 
ily-name, not that of the two individuals, and as we have already 
seen that these brothers were never called Hartunge, the con- 
nection is obviously valueless. As a matter of fact the name was 
a common Germanic personal name, as is easily ascertained. 
In Scandinavia its antiquity is evinced by the fact that its use 
is practically confined to legendary persons, or those whose names 
have entered into place-names;^ it is known also from a Swedish 
runic stone.*' For its occurrence in England see besides Binz 
Searle, Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum, 280, 286, 291 f. 1897; in 
Germany Forstemann, AUdeutsches Namenbuch, V, 752. That a 
personal name corresponds in form with an ethnical one may 
not infrequently be observed in Scandinavian-Germanic usage: 
cf. for example Varinn and the Varini, Gauti and the Gautar, 
etc. Nor can it be immediately inferred in such cases that the 

" Cf. Egilsson, Lexicon poeticum, 564; Wisin, Carmina norrxna, II, 208. 

*" MuUenhoff {op. cit. 351) is obliged in order to compare the matter of Helgi 
Haddmgjaskati with that of HertniS in the 'pi9reks saga to further identify 
Helgi with the Haddmgjar as himself a Hadding, and this idea is taken up 
by Jiriczek {Beiblatt zur Anglia, XII, 263. 1901), who could explain Had- 
dingjaskati (cf. Asa-pdrr, etc.) as "the hero who was a Hadding," but this 
seems quite imgrounded. 

« PBBeitrdge, XX, 201. 1895. 

*^ Cf. Rygh, Gamle Personnavne i norske Stedsnavne, 108 f. 1901. 

" Hatikr (Liljegren, Run-Urkunder, no. 1325) from Vestergotland (figured in 
Bautil, No. 978). 
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name places its bearer among the. nationality or ethnical aggre- 
gate represented by the same name. That can for example in 
the case of our Haddingr, Harding, etc., manifestly not be true.** 
On the other hand if ethnical names have, as is generally assumed, 
their origin in appellatives, and personal names a similar origin, 
as is undoubtedly the case with Germanic names, there is no rea- 
son whatever why the same appellative may not have been used 
independently for a person and for a group of related persons, 
that is a tribe. If Haddingr for example were the name applied 
to a person with an unusual growth of hair upon his head, a tribe 
distinguished by this characteristic may readily have been called 
Haddingjar, and there is for that matter no reason why the same 
appellative may not have been applied to different Germanic 
tribes as well as to different Germanic individuals in widely differ- 
ent parts of the Germanic territory. The ethnical and personal 
names must then in all cases be dealt with separately, except as 
there be special reason for connecting them. 

As the two Haddingjar have so frequently been brought into 
connection with Helgi Haddingjaskati they should claim at this 
point our attention. They are mentioned in four different sources 
among the list of sons of Arngrimr, namely by Saxo Grammaticus,*^ 
in the Eddie song Hyndluljd'6 (23), in the Hervarar saga"^ and in 
a verse of the Qrvar-Odds saga,*'' the sons of Arngrimr being the 
opponents of the foster-brothers Qrvar-Oddr and Hjalmarr in the 
legendary battle of Samsey. Nothing characteristic is related of 
them, except as the Hervarar saga informs us that they were 
twins and together not more efficient than their brother AngantJ:r 
alone, the latter information being confirmed by the Qrvar-Odds 
saga. For this information there is no further evidence of especial 
antiquity, nor does it necessarily point to any legend (and still 
less to any myth) connected with the two brothers, but may readily 
be considered a casual comparison calculated toacc entuate the 

** Olrik has on this point been led into error when he (Danmarks Heltedigining, 
I, 68. 1903) attempts to find in the Old Norse name Hcekingr used in kennings 
as name of sea-king or viking-chieftain identity with the Hicingas of the Old 
EngUsh poem WiSsi'S. The etymological identity is indisputable, but there 
is no other necessary connection and HSking was a not uncommon old Germanic 
name (cf. Forstemann, op. cit., I, 862; Searle, op. cit., 300). 

« Ed. Holder, 166. 

*• S. Bugge, Norrone Skrifter, 206, 300. 

" Ed. Boer (Halle), stanza 8, p. 52. 
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prowess of the hero AngantJ^r. That both bore the same name is 
not in the least remarkable. In looking up parallels for the two 
brother-pairs of the Hdlfs saga (two Steinn, distinguished as 
Innsteinn a,nd Ctsteinn; two Hrdkr, namely Hrdkr enn svarti and 
Hrdkr enn hviti) I found such pairs strewn in great numbers through- 
out the Old Norse literature and they were explainable in two 
ways. Most of them represented a legendary tendency to give 
to two brothers, just as otherwise to two persons associated under 
the same category (compare for example the two berserkir both 
named Haukr,^^ the two jarls of Bretland Hugi prU'Si and Hugi 
digri,^^ etc.) the same name. On the other hand it might not 
infrequently happen that two sons in case of a rather numerous 
family actually received the same name,^" as they were named 
after different paternal and maternal relatives who had the same 
name." The three sons by name of Hdlfdan assigned in Icelandic 
sources to the Norwegian kmg Haraldr harfagri appear to illustrate 
both principles. Halfdan svarti and Halfdan hafoeta (haleggr) 
are undoubtedly historical, the former evidently named after 
Harald's father Halfdan svarti,^^ Halfdan hviti (mentioned only 
by Snorri)*' is at most an unhistorical counterpart to Halfdan 
svarti.^ 

Of divine brother-pair with women's coiffure or attended by 
priest with such coiffure (Miillenhoff appears to have taken for 
granted that the latter presupposed the former) there is in these 
two Haddingjar no trace whatever. Other legendary personages 
of the same name appear to have played a much more prominent 
rdle in Scandinavian legend than these, notably the Hadingus of 
whose trip to the lower world Saxo relates,^ but a connection of 
Helgi's byname Haddingjaskati with this hero is as impossible as 
with the others and the ethnical content is alone left us. It 

*' Kristnisaga, chap. II, par. 7. 

" Heimskringla, III, 247. 

'» On the Old Icelandic system of naming children after deceased relatives 
cf. G. Storm, Ark.f. nord. Filol., IX, 199 ff. 1893. 

" For a similar possibility in Norway in recent times cf . Aasen, Norsk Navne- 
bog, 100. 1878. 

'^ For the transfer of byname along with the other name cf. Kahle, Ark. 
f. nord. Filol, XXVI, 149 f. 1909. 

" Heimskringla, 1, 122, etc. 

»* Cf. the paper on the sons of Harald by Koht, (Norsk) Historisk Tidsskrift, 
IV. Rk., 2. Bd., 241 £f. 1904. 

» Ed. Holder, 19 ff. 
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remains therefore to identify the tribe Haddingjar contained in 
the byname. No such people is now known from Scandinavia. 
We do know, however, as already noted, that an East Germanic 
tribe was known by the same name and it is a well-known fact 
that a great number of tribal names of the East Germans are 
identical with those of Scandinavia (Harudes, Rugii, Goths, Bur- 
gundians, etc.).^ The fact of this frequently recurring identity 
of names makes it not unreasonable to suppose that there may have 
been Asdingi or Haddingjar in Scandinavia as well as among the 
East Germanic tribes, either as the parent stock from which the 
latter derived their name and at least in part their descent, or less 
likely from a coincidental use of the same name. One allusion to 
such a Scandinavian people is in this connection, it seems to me, 
of no mean importance: I refer to the Anglo-Saxon rune-song 
preserved in Hickes' Thesaurus of 1705, the MS having since 
been lost, a MS dating according to BrandF' from a time not 
earUer than the eleventh century; the poem or at least parts of 
it may however be much older. The twenty-second stanza of this 
poem explaining the rune 5^^ informs us that Ing was first seen 
among the East-Danes {mid Eastdenum), that he thence proceeded 
eastward over the sea, and further that he received his name from 
the heardingas. As to this last word there are two current inter- 
pretations: that of Grimm, Grein and Brandl that it is an appella- 
tive and means simply "heroes," referring then to the East-Danes, 
and the other expressed by various scholars and incorporated by 
Wiilcker in his text that a people or tribe, the Heardingas, are to be 
sought in it. For the appellative use of the word in the sense " hero " 
Jakob Grimm'' alludes in a footnote to the Bohemian hrdina, 
Polish hardzina (="hero"), but in such a way that it is difl&cult to 
see what if any he took to be their relation to the Germanic word. 
The Slavic words are not at all loan-words from the Germanic, 
but regularly formed derivatives of a common Slavic adjective.*" 

" Cf. Much, Deutsche Stammeskurtde, 28. 1900; Kossinna, Indogerm. Forsch., 
VII, 276 ff. 1896. 

" Paul's Grundr., IP, 1, 964. 1908. 

" Cf. Grein-Wulcker, Bibl. d. ags. Poesie, I, 335. 

" Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, I, 448. 1848. 

'" Cf. Miklosich, Etymologisches WSrlerbuch der slavischen Sprachen, 64 
(gerdu). 1886 and the same author's Vergleichende LauUehre der slav. Sprachen, 
2. Ausg., 543. 1879; more recently Berneker, Stav. etym. WSrterb., 370. 1910; 
Slavic loan-words from Germanic ones in -ing look quite differently, cf. Von- 
drdk, Vergl. slav. Gram., I, 118 f. 1906. 
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That the German word was influenced by the similar Slavic one 
in acquiring the meaning "hero," if possible, is hardly likely, 
and has at any rate no bearing upon our inquiry, to which it is 
only of importance to eliminate the Slavic word as evidence of 
a common Germanic appellative in the sense of "hero." There 
remain two widely separated cases of the Germanic appellative, 
one of which is beyond dispute, namely the Old High German 
hertinga given and explained by Notker^* as equivalent to the classi- 
cal heroes. The other case is the Anglo-Saxon heardingas occurring 
twice in the poem Elene (lines 25, 130), which is commonly in 
dictionaries and vocabularies assigned the same meaning, — incor- 
rectly, it seems to me. If one refer to the passages in which the 
word occurs, he will find them in the account of the Roman emperor 
Constantine's battle against barbarians on the Danube, that 
battle preceded by the dream of the heavenly cross with the 
device "In hoc signo vinces" above it. The barbarian opponents 
of the Roman emperor are given by the Anglo-Saxon poet ethnical 
names: Hiinas, HrSSgotan, HreSas, Francan, HUgas. These same 
barbarians are also referred to as heardingas. Why this last 
should not similarly be interpreted as an ethnical name I can 
not see, as it is known to be identical with the ethnical appellation 
Asdingi and is here definitely associated with a number of ethnical 
names applied to the same barbarians as itself. It is questionable 
in the extreme whether the author would have graced the bar- 
barian enemy of Constantine with the unnecessary appellative 
"heroes." Certainly he does it nowhere else, though he speaks 
of them as "brave" (lines 21, 38, etc.), but that is by no means 
the same thing. Where he alludes to them elsewhere by an 
appellative it is "the enemy," "the heathens," etc. In line 130 
"heroes" as an epithet would be especially out of place, where 
their defeat, dispersal and flight are being recounted. There is 
in Anglo-Saxon no other recorded occurrence of the appellative 
use of the word to establish a probability of such meaning in 
the rune-poem and Elene against the evidence of the context. 
The only analogy for this appellative meaning is the OHG. hertinga, 
which should have as much weight against as for this meaning 
in the Anglo-Saxon. The only way in which such appellative 
meaning could well have come about would be as an appellative 
development from the ethnical name. The Hertinga were espe- 

" Ed. Piper, I, 822. 
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daily brave, therefore brave men were called hertinga.^^ That 
this same process should have taken place in the same word both 
in Germany and England is conceivable, but rather unlikely and 
the probabihty of its having passed from the one country to the 
other in this later and secondary sense is not much greater. In 
fact the hertinga=" heroes" is much better understood as occurring 
only in Notker, and in the entire absence of reasons for inferring 
this equation for Anglo-Saxon we are left with the unimpeachable 

AgS. Heardingas= I rr jj- • f > one or the other or both. The 

Heardingas of Elene is of little further assistance to us, as the name 
has httle relation to the Latin source of the poet, which spoke 
only of barbari, and must then be classed in the same category 
with the other ethnical names used, which are only to be under- 
stood as names familiar to the poet and used with little or no 
geographical or historical appropriateness to convey the idea of 
barbarian European peoples of an earlier age. Much more definite 
is the evidence of the rune-song, where they are apparently put= 
East-Danes.^ That Saxo's Hadingus who introduced the sacri- 
fice to Freyr {Fr^blod;^ Freyr=Ing) into Denmark is, as Rieger 
surmised, the eponymic representative of this Danish people is 
conceivable enough.^^ 

Kennings containing the name Haddingjar remain to be discussed. 
Of these I know of two: one from the poetic Edda,^ the other 
from a Scaldic poem.*' In these the name is commonly referred 
to the Hadingus of Saxo, either in connection with his trip to the 
lower world there related or in connection with his viking-career 
also there described. This current interpretation is accepted by 
Olrik*' without discussion. The case is not however so simple 
either in respect to the name-forms or their meanings. In fact 
Jonsson gives without full explanation an entirely different trans- 

•' The postulation of a separate derivation for some of these clearly cognate 
word-forms (cf. e. g. Jiriczek, Beiblatl zur Anglia, XII, 261, note) seems iinnec- 
essary pains. 

« Cf. Rieger, Zeitschr. f. deutsches AlterL, XI, 193 f. 1859. 

" Saxo, ed. Holder, 30. 

•» Hunch's (Del norske Folks Hist., I, 1, 222. 1852) identification of Saxo's 
Hadingus with NjgrSr-Freyr appears to have met with little recognition. 

«« Gu'Sr. kv., II, 23. 

" Cf. Egilsson, Lexicon poeticum, 283. 

•» Sakses Oldhistorie, I, 130. 1892; II, 2, 1894. 
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lation of the case found in the Hdleygjatal of Eyvindr skalda- 
spiUir (stanza 11).*' The word occurs here in the expression 
H adding j a val= the H adding jar according to Jonsson who com- 
pares with it the expression Vin'Sa vol (=the Vends) in a verse 
of GuSjjormr sindri.'" See also vol Gotna ( = the Goths) in the 
Eddie poem HamS&smdl 30. Professor Jonsson has then under- 
stood the form Haddingja employed in the verse of Eyvindr as 
a genitive plural of the name of a people or tribe, though I do not 
know that he has anywhere expressed himself upon the identity 
of this people. If hrdka hjdr Haddingja vals formed here altogether 
a compound kenning, the application of Haddingja would be imma- 
terial and it might very well be understood as haddingjar= "heroes," 
if such an appellative had ever existed in Old Icelandic, but as 
a matter of fact such is hardly the case, for hrdka bjdr is a complete 
kenning in itself meaning "blood" and the Haddingjar may well 
then refer definitely to opponents against whom SigurSr jarl 
had distinguished himself in battle. SigurSr, as jarl at HlaSir, 
supported king Hakon goSi against the sons of Eirikr. These 
latter, making their headquarters in Denmark, were accompanied 
on their expedition against the Norwegian king by great forces 
of Danes.^' The Haddingjar used here may then well refer to 
the Danes in part or whole, the five verses in question meaning 
then: "SigurSr gave the ravens the blood of Danes," which is 
poetically as apparently also historically beyond reproach. If 
this interpretation is correct it shows that Haddingjar was known 
to Icelanders of the tenth century as the name of the Danish 
people or some part of the same and serves admirably to confirm 
other testimony to the same effect. 

A genitive singular Haddings occurs in a verse ascribed to the 
scald Halldorr skvaldri of the twelfth century, the stanza being 
cited in the saga Magnils blinda ok Harolds gilla of the Heimskringla, 
but only in the Codex Frisianus'''^. If the Haddings in this stanza 
is to be taken withj^ {Haddings j 6r="s)ivp") as has been assumed'' 

" Cf. J6nsson, Den norsk-islandske Skjaldedigtning, I. A, 69; B, 61. 1908. 

''" Heimsiringla, I, 177; ct. IV, 47, 66; Den norsk-islandske Shjalde- 
digtning, I. A. 62; B. 55. 

" Cf. Heimskringla, I, 196, 199 f.; Sars, Udsigt over den norske Historie, I, 
255 ff. 1877. 

" Ed. Unger, 311. 

" Cf. note in Heimskringla, III, 300 (Hafniae, 1783) and Vigfdsson, Corp. 
poet, bor., II, 266. 1883. 
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and as seems indubitable/* Haddingr must in this case represent 
the name of a viking-chieftain {sakonungry^ and may well be 
identical with the Hadingus of Saxo, with whom the name-form 
shows also the requisite agreement of ending. With this we may 
eliminate entirely the personal name Haddingr from our present 
inquiry. 

There remains the Eddie kenning, whose explanation is attended 
by pecuUar difi&culty in that the stanza in which it occurs has as 
yet proven a complete riddle to Eddie commentators. Stanzas 
22-24 of the Gu^iinarkvvSa II describe the magic potion given 
by Grimhildr to GuSnin with the purpose of causing temporary 
forgetfulness of her woes and so preparing her mind for the mar- 
riage with Atli. Of these stanzas it is the middle one (23) that 
causes the most difficulty; it obviously enumerates runes carved 
or scratched upon the horn in which the potion was offered, these 
runes as well as the ingredients of the drink itself exercising some 
magic influence upon the person drinking. Three things are here 
specified in language intentionally obscure. The difficulty is still 
further increased so far as our word is concerned by the uncer- 
tainty whether lands Haddingja is to be taken with the preceding 
lyngfiskr lagar or the following ax dskorit. As lyngfiskr is in itself 
a complete kenning and ax dskorit is no kenning and has in its 
normal meaning no apparent bearing upon the context, it seems 
that our lands Haddingja must go with the latter giving us " the 
unharvested grain-ear of the land of the Haddingjar." From lecture- 
notes Magnus Olsen published a few years ago'^ a remarkable 
attempt by Bugge to read these runes, at the same time seemingly 
giving to Bugge's theory the stamp of his own approval. The 
interpretation is in brief: 

lyngfiskr langr = ormr 

lands Haddingja ax dskorit= sqI 

innlei'S dura=inni 

which with a little adjustment gives drminnisql ="heer of for- 
getfulness." In this same article is recalled an earlier attempt 
to supply the runes in question, that of Finn Magnusen" who 
merely suggested for lyngfiskr langr lands Haddingja N = 5, for 

" Cf. however Egilsson, Lex. poet., 283. 1860, who is followed by J6nsson, 
Den norsk-islandske SkjaUedigtning, I, B, 460. 1912. 
" Cf. Glamma j6r {Lexicon poetkum, 248). 
" Ark. f. nord. FiloL, XXVI, 339 S. 1910. 
" Den ceUre Edda, IV, 114. 1823. 
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ax dskorit p = /', for innletS dura \\=u. The last probably goes 
back to the suggestion of Sjoborg''* who in the same way saw in 
the first two runes p and Fl , but explained the third differently, 
namely innletS dfra=in(roUus vel hiatus animalium="if = m. 
Evidently none of these attempts is successful. SjQborg and 
Magnusen were probably right in looking for three, runes. Why 
Bugge wished to make the runes spell a word I do not know. 
One could hardly expect in a superstitious age a prospective victim 
to innocently drink from a cup inscribed "forgetfulness-beer," 
unless the person were indeed seeking forgetfulness. Bugge seems, 
it is true, to have conceived of the runes as distorted somewhat 
from their natural order in the word. I have no solution to offer 
for this Eddie stanza, but would be inclined to believe that the 
magic reposed in the particular runes themselves and that in the 
things poetically and cryptically specified lay the names of the 
three runes, though in seeking them one might find one's way 
leading through synonyms or homonyms or other subtleties of 
the Icelandic scald. I would at any rate assume for Haddingja 
land the meaning "Denmark" on the basis of our other material. 

I can find no convincing evidence of the existence in the singular 
of an actual Old Norse name Eaddingi, but only of Haddingr 
(Germanic a-stem). The ethnical name seems on the other hand 
to have been regularly Haddingjar (Germanic /a«-stem), which 
also came to be used as a plural form for the personal name, but 
there is nothing to indicate that this last use was particularly old. 

It is not my intention to pursue the question of Haddingjar 
in place-names, but one case I will not leave without mention, 
namely that of H adding] adalr (now Hallingdal in Norway). 
Analogy with Gudbrandsdal might suggest the personal name as 
the first element, but here again I think it is rather the ethnical 
and that it again applied to Danes." -'h 

Haddingjaskati meant then "king of the Danes"; whether the 

Helgi so-called can be identified with any of the legendary Danish 

kings by name of Helgi mentioned in other sources lies beyond 

the scope of our present inquiry. I will only add that it was 

a not uncommon name particularly for Danish legendary kings. 

^ „ ^, . . A. LeRoy Andrews. 

Cornell Umverstty. 

" De magia litterata Scandinawrum, 13. 1808. 

" I note an allusion to the probable settlement of this Norwegian valley 
from the westward in Magnus Olsen's Stedsnavne-Studier, 116. 1912; cf. also 
Nansen (and Moe), In Northern Mists, 1, 246 f. 1911. 



